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The World and Formosa 


HRISTIAN concern in the international arena 
rightly directs itself to the interests and feelings 
of others as well as of ourselves, to broader and 
longer views as well as those partisan, national, and 
immediate. In regard for the well-being of persons, 
Christian concern centers upon objectives neither 
simple nor assuredly coincident ; peace, for others as 
well as for ourselves, and for next year as much as 
for today; justice, the universal provision of fair 
opportunity in a world marked by grievous inequality 
of livelihood and of power, marked also by sharp 
overturn or protest of familiar relationships. 

In America, major arsenal of wealth and power, 
there is momentous responsibility to move, to move 
soundly, in world affairs. But all sorts of dangerous 
assumptions are loose, some of them in disguises 
pleasing to large elements of our people, which re- 
quire constructive challenge by Christians: (1) That 
the international problem can be solved by vigorous 
use of our military and financial power, compelling 
others to submit to this or that American idea or 
emotion as to peace and justice. (2) That the com- 
plications and costs of responsible action are too 
great, leaving inert isolation as national policy. 
(These two views are often fragmented and com- 
bined most strangely, with Senator A insisting upon 
a strong line of American support in Western Europe 
only, Congressman B in East Asia only, Editor C 
in the Americas only, each spitting disgust or in- 
difference upon all other areas.) (3) That the in- 
terests of the Democratic Party, or General Motors, 
or the oil companies, or wheat and cotton, are iden- 
tical with those of the nation and the world. (4) 
That foreigners variously are vicious, selfish, timid, 
stupid ; while Americans integrally are dependable, 
altruistic, courageous, intelligent —- and, supreme 
virtue of all, competent—with a few understandable 
deviations in election years. For instances of these 
assumptions, see The Chicago Tribune, any issue, 
and daily, weekly, or monthly kin. 

Recently the neutralizing role assigned to the 
American Seventh Fleet in the Straits of Formosa 
has been modified to permit free action from For- 
mosa toward the mainland. The neutralizing policy 
announced at the time of the North Korean invasion 
in 1950 was understandable, though always subject 
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to distrust because of its totally American character : 
distrust in Communist China, as armed interference 
in the affairs of the Chinese nation and evidence of 
the imperialist intention of America to control the 
Far East; among Indians and other Asians, condi- 
tioned by centuries of colonialism to fear any and all 
forms of western power in the vicinity, as refusal to 
let Asian peoples settle their own destinies ; in Britain 
and elsewhere, as throwing China more completely 
and enduringly into the Russian alliance. Most of 
us would feel that such considerations were rightly 
overbalanced by defence of the Chinese refugee state 
and its possibilities as the non-communist center of 
the numerous Overseas Chinese ; and by the indica- 
tion to anxious Japanese, Koreans, Filipinos, and 
peoples of Southeast Asia that the swift and danger- 
ous extension of Communist power (1948-1950) 
was now to meet instant resistance. 

But it has been perilous for Americans to speak 
and act with casual disregard of these other views. 


~ The opportunities of most of the world for peace 


with freedom, or for freedom at any cost, can be lost 
by our own generation, with American insensitive- 
ness to friends and potential friends of freedom as 
one of the major risks. The same indispensable op- 
portunities can be won only by a deepening and 
broadening common commitment of those who now 
prize them or are learning to prize them. Patient 
consultation, persistent considerateness, are requisite 
to progress in that commitment. The arc of Com- 
munist violence from Korea to Malaya and Tibet, 
and tightening totalitarianism in China, set against 
the relatively sound performance in the Panmunjon 
negotiations, our attitude on prisoners, and cautious 
compromise on the Indian peace resolution, have 
brought real changes in the outlook of responsible 
leaders from Hokkaido to Java and to New Delhi— 
changes in which we can rejoice. The changes would 
have been earlier and greater without the blundering 
rush to the Yalu and back, and without some of the 
ill-considered statements which gush so readily from 
our prominent figures in civil office, in uniform, and 
in editorial rooms. True, not a few of these state- 
ments are toned down by advisers’ second thoughts 
on succeeding days, or are contradicted by men of 
similar prominence. But damage has been done, and 











confidence is not built by confusion of unwisdom. 
Until our big fellows are large-minded enough to 
realize that their words have consequences, instan- 
taneous but not identical, in Calcutta and in Paris, 
as well as in Keokuk and possibly in Peking and 
Moscow, the world can hardly tolerate this casual 
hydra which has been nicknamed “The United 
States.” 

The “unchaining’” of Formosa seemed to bring 
great relief to the feelings of some Americans. In 
actuality there is little change. The petty raids, which 
are all that Formosa has strength and means to 
stage, have occurred under the previous formula. 
The Seventh Fleet and its air arm must remain 
watchful to assist in the defence of Formosa against 
possible danger from mainland armies and their air 
or sea auxiliaries, which may at any time be supple- 
mented from without. If Chiang’s forces, when 
several times larger and in possession of a large part 
of China, could not keep their established position, 
nor the cooperation of their own indoctrinated 
people, nor the will to fight, nor their equipment, 
why should we expect them, with the resources of 
eight million people, to cross the sea and invade the 
consolidated Communist power, employing the re- 
sources of sixty times as many people? Indeed, 
Formosan leaders hasten to urge that no action should 
now be demanded of them, and that supply of a 
navy, an air force, and ample ammunition is pre- 
requisite to “invasion.” 

Possibly, Communist China will hold in the coast 
provinces a few additional divisions from its ample 
millions of soldiers, who have to be fed and drilled in 
one region if not in another. Certainly, Communist 
China is given five years’ supply of propaganda ma- 
terial against the wicked American capitalist-mili- 
tarist-imperialists who plot the conquest of China, 
using the reactionary traitor Chiang as first-line 
cannon fodder and gloating over the spilling of 
Chinese blood by Chinese; plus fresh justifications 
for new totalitarian demands upon the hapless and 
completely controlled Chinese population. If one 
detached tail is ever to direct the dog of sixty-tail 
bulk, that time would seem to be well into future, 
when the international scene and the Communist 
scene have altered considerably. Formosa has, we 
trust, a constructive part to play in demonstrating 
that Chinese can manage their affairs in ways much 
better than the Communist ways, and so providing 
hope, a center of loyalty, and leadership—for For- 
mosans, for the extensive diaspora, and for the main- 
land. If Chiang’s soldiers reach the ancient shores, 
they must carry in their landing-craft the proved 
nucleus of a new nation, convincingly and conspicu- 
ously different from the inglorious remnant that 
fled unloved; or they will not have “a Chinaman’s 
chance” in China. To this date, the improvements 
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on Formosa are not that good. The drill-grounds 
and the rice-fields show a rally from poor to ordi- 
nary quality. But the present police state, the present 
leadership, and the present education limit grievously 
the promise for the future. Formosa needs more 
than guns, even for political success among her own 
people. And the mass of China is no trifle. 

The Chinese people of Formosa and the Chinese 
people of the mainland are not mere weapon and 
target, but human beings whose needs, desires, and 
problems have deeper claims upon the world. So also 
are the adjacent peoples threatened, it seems to us, 
by Communist power—many of them with long and 
hard experience of western power. Some Americans 
are able to consider among the nations certain fav- 
ored friends or allies; some are driven by hostility, 
fear, or concern, to consider the peoples under Com- 
munist rule. Fewer, perhaps, give rightful weight 
to the hesitant and presently passive nations, in- 
herently important in their multitudes of persons, 
and perhaps ultimately to determine the fate of all 
the world by their acceptance or rejection of Com- 
munist directives. 

We must act, but responsibly. We must consult, 
broadly and consistently. That which is done in true 
international cooperation is thrice blest, for the gain 
in the process is double the gain in material act. 
Through consultation is, moreover, the method to 
gain world-wide perspective and to reduce the errors 
of one-sided ignorance and prejudice. It is more 
likely, also, to give due weight to long views, and 
to moderate the hasty temper and rash expedients 
of one people under transient strain. If the re- 
quirements of wide cooperation seem at times to 
inhibit prompt action, we must remember the As- 
sembly’s prompt rally in June of 1950; and we must 
realize that mutual trust built up through years of 
faithful cooperation would greatly increase the pos- 
sibilities of instantaneous action in crisis by many, 
by a few, or even by single states, in accord with 
principles completely familiar to the cooperators. 

Cannot we churchmen help a little in this supreme- 
ly important effort? As one line of approach, there 
is need for continuous and creative study, in great 
perspectives but directed toward urgent issues, of 
how the non-communist world can go forward in 
larger freedom and justice. By reason of political re- 
sponsibility and ease of communication, this call 
comes first to the United States and Great Britain. 
Their cooperation is the indispensable minimum, for 
the sake of all as well as for the wholesome interests 
of these two nations. British and Americans also 
need, however, even in broad study, the continual 
contribution and criticism of Europeans such as 
Frenchmen and Dutchmen, of Asians such as In- 
dians and Japanese. What can the churches’ own 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Democracy, Secularism, and Christianity 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Re a long time a debate has been waged between 
Christian and secular leaders on the question 
whether democracy is the product of the Christian 
faith or of a secular culture. The debate has been 
inconclusive because, as a matter of history, both 
Christian and secular forces were involved in estab- 
lishing the political institutions of democracy; and 
the cultural resources of modern free societies are 
jointly furnished by both Christianity and modern 
secularism. Furthermore there are traditional non- 
democratic Christian cultures to the right of free 
societies which prove that the Christian faith does 
not inevitably yield democratic historical fruits. And 
there are totalitarian regimes to the left of free so- 
cieties which prove that secular doctrine can, under 
certain circumstances, furnish grist for the mills of 
modern tyrannies. The debate is, in short, incon- 
clusive because the evidence for each position is 
mixed. 

Perhaps a fair appraisal of it would lead to the 
conclusion that free societies are the fortunate prod- 
ucts of the confluence of Christian and secular forces. 
This may be so because democracy requires a view 
of man which makes it difficult to fit him into as an 
instrument of political program or social progress. 
This view the Christian and Jewish faiths have sup- 
plied. On the other hand a free society requires that 
human ends and ambition, social forces and political 
powers be judged soberly and critically in order that 
the false sanctities and idolatries of both traditional 
societies and modern tyrannies be avoided. This sober 
and critical view is the fruit both of some types of 
Christianity and of the secular temper with its 
interest in efficient causes and in immediate, rather 
than ultimate, ends. 

Democracy as a political institution is rooted in the 
principle of universal suffrage which arms every 
citizen with political power and the chance to veto 
the actions of his rulers. It implements the thesis 
that governments derive their authority from the 
consent of the governed. Both clerical absolutism 
and orthodox Protestantism’s principle of the di- 
vine right of kings had to be challenged before po- 
litical democracy could arise. As a matter of history 
the later Calvinism and the Christian sects of the 
17th century and the rationalism of the eighteenth 
century, equally contributed to the challenge of re- 
ligiously sanctified political authority. In our own 
nation, the equal contributions which were made to 
our political thought by New England Calvinism and 
Jeffersonian deism are symbolic of this confluence 
of Christianity and secularism in our democracy. 

There is no doubt that the economic institutions 
of a free society rest upon secular theories, and 
moreover, upon erroneous ones. What is usually 
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now defined as “free enterprise” is a form of eco- 
nomic organization which rests upon a physiocratic 
theory, which is consistently secular and naturalistic. 
It erroneously assumes that the ambitions of men 
are contained within the bounds of what is called 
“nature”; it erroneously believes that the desires of 
men are chiefly economic and essentially ordinate 
and that the market place is a sufficient instrument 
for the coordination of all spontaneous human ac- 
tivities. These are grievous errors. Some of them, 
being introduced into history at the precise moment 
when a technical civilization transmuted the static 
inequalities into dynamic ones, led to the early in- 
justices of modern industrialism. But none of the 
errors could prevent the classical economic theory 
from rendering two great services to the develop- 
ment of a free society. 

The one was to encourage the coordination of 
mutual services without political coercion, thereby 
establishing the flexibility of a democratic society. 
This contribution remains even after most healthy 
democracies have discovered that the market place 
is not an adequate coordinator, and have supple- 
mented the automatic harmonies of interest with 
various forms of contrived balances in which the 
political power plays a role. 

The other was to make genuinely secular (that is 
non-sacred) objects and ends of human striving 
morally respectable. A free society encourages a 
multitude of activities which are not in themselves 
sacred ; and it discourages the premature sanctities in 
which both traditional societies and modern forms 
of collectivism abound. Partly because they make 
some center of political power into a false center of 
meaning. It must be noted, of course, that an explicit 
secularism disavowing reverence for the holy, and 
interest in the ultimate, may generate many false 
sanctities and idolatries. The idolatries of democ- 
racy, the worship of efficiency and the self worship 
of the individual are religiously banal but compara- 
tively harmless compared with the noxious idolatries 
of modern secular totalitarianism. They prove that 
an explicit denial of the ultimate and divine may be 
the basis for a religious politics which generates 
idolatries. On the other hand, the Reformation’s 
principle of the sanctity of all work contributed to 
the vigor of a free society by giving men the assur- 
ance of serving God in ordinary, that is in secular, 
callings. 

The ethos of a free society is even more proble- 
matical than its political and economic institutions. 
Obviously a democratic society requires a respect for 
the individual which will prevent him from being 
made into a mere instrument of a social or political 
process, and which will guard his integrity against 





collective power. Modern secular thought prides itself 
upon the idea that its optimistic view of human 
nature, depending upon an erroneous identification 
of the virtue and the dignity of man, laid the founda- 
tion of modern democracy. This is true only in the 
sense that a too pessimistic view of human nature, 
whether of a Hobbes or of a Luther, leads to politi- 
cal absolutism. Democracy does indeed require some 
confidence in man’s natural capacity for justice. But 
its institutions can be more easily justified as bul- 
warks against injustice. Indeed it is because democ- 
racy holds every public power under public scrutiny 
and challenges every pretension of wisdom and bal- 
ances every force with a countervailing force, that 
some of the injustices which characterize traditional 
societies, and modern tyrannies, are prevented. 


Christian thought is offended by the idea that 
secularism is an aid in delivering traditional societies 
from their idolatries. Ostensibly the worship of the 
true God eliminates reverence for false sanctities. 
But Christians cannot deny that the religious theory 
of divine right of kings has been a powerful force 
in traditional societies; nor must they obscure the 
fact that even a true religion frequently generates 
false identifications of some human interest with 
God’s will. Secularism is offended by the charge of 
its affinity with totalitarianism. There are in fact 
two secular theories of the community and only one 
of them obviously makes for totalitarianism, the one 
theory : the thesis of classical economics, was held by 
the middle classes. The Marxist theory was the 
weapon of the industrial classes. They both make 
faulty analysis of the human situation. But the 
classical theory provides for a multiplicity of powers 
and the Marxist theory leads to a monopoly of 
power. All the errors of the first theory are par- 
tially relieved by its one virtue; and all the truth in 
the second theory does not redeem it from this one 
serious error. The history of our age has no more 
significant development than that the uneasy con- 
science of sensitive spirits about the injustices which 
arose from disproportoins of power in a liberal so- 
ciety have been overcome by the fact that the alterna- 
tive organization of society, when carried through 
consistently, leads to a monopoly of power; and a 
monopoly of power leads to all the evils which the 
Russian tyranny exhibits. The so-called left opinion, 
whether Christian or secular, must plead guilty to 
its failure to foresee the perils of this development. 
Modern conservative opinion is mistaken, however, 
in insisting that an appreciation of the role of politi- 
cal power must lead to the monopoly of power of 
which the end product is tyranny. For the healthiest 
democracies have taken steps both to prevent the 
partial monopoly of economic power which obtained 
in the early organization of liberal society and to 
ward off total monopoly of economic and political 
power which results from a consistent application 
of the Marxist theory. Meanwhile the facts about 
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human nature which make a monopoly of power 
dangerous and a balance of power desirable are 
understood in neither theory but are understood 
from the standpoint of the Christian faith. 

The democratic wisdom which learns how to avoid 
and negate conflicting ideologies, based upon interest, 
may be of course the result of experience rather 
than of special Christian insights. But it cannot be 
denied that Biblical faith (from which Judaism and 
Christianity are derived) is unique in offering three 
insights into the human situation which are indis- 
pensable to democracy; the one is that it assumes a 
source of authority from the standpoint of which 
the individual may defy the authorities of this world. 
(“We must obey God rather than man.”) The sec- 
ond is an appreciation of the unique worth of the 
individual which makes it wrong to fit him into any 
political program as a mere instrument. A scientific 
humanism frequently offends the dignity of man 
which it ostensibly extols by regarding human beings 
as subject to manipulation and as mere instruments 
of some “socially approved” ends. It is this tendency 
of a scientific age which establishes its affinity with 
totalitarianism, and justifies the charge that a scien- 
tific humanism is harmless only because there is not 
a political program to give the elite, which its theories 
invariably presuppose, a monopoly of power. The 
third insight is the Biblical insistence that the same 
radical freedom which makes man creative also 
makes him potentially destructive and dangerous, 
that the dignity of man and the misery of man there- 
fore have the same root. This insight is the basis of 
all political realism in which secular theory, whether 
liberal or Marxist, is defective; it justifies the in- 
stitutions of democracy more surely than any senti- 
mentality about man, whether liberal or radical. 

The simple fact is that philosophies, whether 
naturalistic or idealistic, fail to understand man inso- 
far as they try to fit him into a system. The system 
obscures the height of his spirit, the uniqueness of 
his being, and the egoistic corruption of his freedom. 
That is why the dramatic historical approach to 
human and divine reality validates itself despite the 
prestige of modern science. A scientific culture, 
despite its great achievements, exhibits a curious 
naivete in surveying the human scene. That is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the mysteries of good and 
evil in human nature are obscured to those who insist 
upon making man an object of scientific investiga- 
tion and try to fit his radical freedom into some kind 
of system. 

It will be seen that the evidence is too complex to 
justify either the thesis that secularism leads to 
totalitarianism or the contradictory idea that it is 
indispensable for the rise and preservation of 
democracy. One of the significant facts in the his- 
tory of democracy as in modern history, generally, 
is that truth seems so often to have ridden into view 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Corruption in Government: A Perennial Issue 


ANY an issue that is hotly-debated when a 

campaign is in progress is soon forgotten once 
the vote is in, but two recent books that deal with 
the problems of corruption in government make it 
clear that this issue will be with us for many cam- 
paigns to come. These works deserve continued wide 
reading both because of their lucid (though differ- 
ing) analyses of the situation and because of their 
cogent suggestions as to relevant action. Yet both 
authors become reticent at precisely the point where 
many readers of this journal will feel the really de- 
cisive steps must be taken. 

Paul H. Douglas’ popular Ethics in Government 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952) is a 
vigorously-written concise work based on his 1951 
Godkin lectures at Harvard. Senator Douglas makes 
a strong case for a generally high level of political 
morality today, despite the series of startling revela- 
tions that have shaken public confidence in local, 
state and national governments. Taking the long 
view, he compares the twentieth with previous cen- 
turies and emerges with encouraging conclusions. 
For example, “English political life operates today 
on a relatively high moral level... . Yet two centuries 
ago Britain was a sinkhole of corruption.” Coming 
closer to home, he examines the political ethics of our 
own country in the 1820-50 period, with particular 
attention to the methods used by the President of the 
Second Bank of the United States in seeking renewal 
of its charter and to the political morality of Daniel 
Webster as Senator and Secretary of State. He de- 
clares, “I am confident that there could not now be 
such wholesale corruption of Congress as took place 
in connection with Mr. Biddle’s machinations and 
also that no Secretary of State would ever lend him- 
self so shamelessly to the betrayal of his own coun- 
try.” He concludes that there has been an appreciable 
long-time improvement in the level of political morals 
and that the vast majority of our public officials are 
honorable in their dealings. To be sure the general 
upward trend has been marred by relapses, coming 
generally in the wake of great wars, and the pres- 
ent downward trend needs to be reversed. He finds 
that the present corruption has occurred not as much 
in the “service” areas of government where widely 
distributed services are performed for many citizens 
as in the “action-laden” areas where government ac- 
tion or inaction can make or lose fortunes for in- 
dividual men or corporations. In most cases the 
pressure has come from private sources which are 
seeking to influence or control government. 

George A. Graham’s Morality in American Politics 
(New York: Random House, 1952) is a more ex- 
tensive work that deals with many of the same 
matters in a somewhat broader context. Professor 
Graham is not quite so optimistic about the basic 
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pattern as is Senator Douglas. He finds that Congress 
has failed miserably to achieve the moral force and 
moral leadership expected of it—and as has Senator 
Douglas, he supports his contentions with a wealth 
of example and illustration. His premise is that “rep- 
resentativeness, responsibility, and rationality are the 
bases for the moral authority of legislative bodies.” 
Since Congress has not put effective standards in 
the apportionment act for forty years, minorities often 
hold political power to which they have no moral 
right ; this distortion of the representative principle 
is further magnified by its abandonment within legis- 
lative bodies. The lines of responsibility are effec- 
tively obscured by the operation of the committee, 
chairmanship, and seniority systems of Congress. 
The principle of rationality is seriously jeopardized 
by the conduct of individual members who engage 
in “wholesale, unchallenged defamation of character 
on the floor of the Senate.” His conclusion is that 
“the system itself is a corrosive influence upon per- 
sonal integrity.” 

A clue as to why Graham’s analysis is more critical 
than Douglas’ can be found in the former’s com- 
ment that “even so courageous a group as the Doug- 
las Committee on Ethical Standards in Government 
[to which Graham served as consultant] found it 
necessary to avoid comment on the seniority system, 
which destroys the very basis for the moral force 
of Congress.” 

Both books devote considerable attention to spe- 
cific remedies. Douglas advocates a partial and 
guarded return to a greater reliance on a competitive 
market as a means of decreasing the opportunities 
for corruption. “Just as the advocates of laissez- 
faire, such as the French physiocrats and the Man- 
chester School, went too far in reacting against the 
minute and excessive regulations permeated by fa- 
voritism which characterized merchantilism, so, too, 
have the advocates of social control and of govern- 
ment regulation of economic life erred in disregard- 
ing the many advantages which a free competitive 
market, operating under ethical conditions, has 
over governmental direction and subsidy.” He ob- 
serves that a form of social control which began in 
ardent good faith as an attempt to help the weak and 
the poor may wind up as an instrument to enrich 
the greedy and the powerful, transforming the fed- 
eral government into a “welfare state for the 
wealthy,” a trend which can be checked by a partial 
swing back to the principles of a free market. He 
also advocates that definite rules and criteria for 
the regulation of loans and subsidies be set up, to 
provide clear guidance for government officials and 
reduce the areas of their discretionary powers as far 
as practicable. Better pay for leading administra- 





tive officials and the adoption of an ethical code for 
public officials are also recommended. Legislators 
confront some ethical dilemmas that differ from 
those of the administrative officials: the high cost 
of running for office, dealings with administrative 
agencies, and the conduct of Congressional investi- 


gations. On each point pertinent suggestions are 
made; for example, a plan for greater dependence 
upon small contributors for campaign costs, aided 
by some help from public funds, is suggested. Con- 
gressional investigations are defended for the good 
they have done, but reforms to prevent their misuse 
are presented. 

Most of these suggestions are made also in Pro- 
fessor Graham’s study; he has gone somewhat 
further in pointing out the need for sweeping re- 
forms that will get at the “primary weaknesses of 
Congress, the unrepresentative and irresponsible per- 
sonal power of powerful individuals.” He sum- 
marizes the more important steps to be taken as 
“making the internal organization of Congress rep- 
resentative and responsible, and thus avoiding the 
deadly and irresponsible particularism which has 
gripped Congress for so long; making Congress a 
real forum for debating basic issues, and so giving 
a boost to positive party politics; fair representa- 
tion in state legislatures; better organization and 
management in the executive branch; clarified codes 
of official conduct ; and required disclosure by legis- 
lators and executives of income, assets, and specula- 
tive transactions as recommended by the Ethics 
Subcommittee of the Senate.” 

The controversy over the nomination of Mr. Wil- 
son as Secretary of Defense in the new administra- 
tion underlines the pertinence of these books and 
makes clear the immediate relevance of their con- 
tents. Mr. Graham shows why there is a strong 
presumption that a substantial economic involvement 
on the part of public officials with industries which 
are affected by their decisions will create either a 
bias or an emotional problem through fear of bias 
and should therefore be avoided. Mr. Douglas rec- 
ommends that both administrators and legislators 
sell stocks and bonds, and invest the proceeds with 
investment trusts so that the specific securities will 
not be known. 

In both of these books a decisive element in the 
effort to elevate ethical standards is cautiously sug- 
gested but not dealt with at any length. Senator 
Douglas declares at the outset that “we all need a 
moral regeneration which will give us a loathing for 
the shoddy and the corrupt as well as a deep desire 
for integrity. Only such fundamental changes as 
these in the hearts of men and women can raise the 
whole level of our society.” His concluding word 
is “more important than the institutional improve- 
ments which I have suggested is our need for a 
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deeper set of moral values.” And the final paragraph 
of Professor Graham’s work begins as follows: 

A sober look at the moral problem of American 
politics leads almost inevitably to the conclusion 
that the problem is colossal. If it is not enough 
to avoid corruption, if it is not enough to balance 
rights and duties in a legalistic way, if the Great 
Commandment is the standard to which men must 
now commit themselves, what chance is there of 
success? The complete answer to this question 
extends beyond the realm of politics, beyond the 
social sciences, beyond any one segment of life, 
even that of religion as it is conventionally de- 
fined. (P. 309.) 

As it is conventionally defined! Can we avoid facing 
the question put, by the Douglas Committee on 
Ethical Standards: “Have the churches declined as a 
training ground for moral conduct?” Who can say 
that they have not? Is not the essential element in 
the situation a real renewal in the life of the 
churches, from which can come influences to condi- 
tion the whole life of society? Such renewal will al- 
most certainly fail if it is undertaken primarily to 
improve the health of society; we must remember 
Professor Herbert Butterfield’s sound observation 
that the Church has best served civilization not on 
the occasions when it had civilization as its conscious 
object, but when it was most intent on the salvation 
of souls. In witnessing to its faith in the God of 
righteousness, justice and love the Church can not 
fail to affect profoundly the level of life about its 
doors. But such a renewal within our churches can 
be misdirected ; Senator Douglas pointedly observes 
that most men, “even those who study with great 
care these chapters [containing the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount] do not be- 
come thoroughly permeated with this spirit. In 
concrete situations they frequently do not see what 
the ethical implications actually are; and being un- 
able to see in particular that which is universal and 
eternal, they all too frequently go astray.” The 
conclusion is clear: if renewal in the churches is to 
mediate the fullness of the gospel for our time, it 
needs to be soundly rooted in theological perspectives 
that take account of cultural and political realities. 
Hence such books as these here reviewed demand 
careful attention by churchmen; to be sure the re- 
ligious dimension of the task of improving political 
ethics is of central importance, but the intelligent 
direction of the religious impulse through a sound 
understanding of the concrete perplexities is es- 
sential. 
Rospert T. HANDy 


Indexes for Volume XII 


Mimeographed copies of author, title, and subject 
indexes for Volume XII of Christianity and Crisis are 
now available. Kindly notify this office if you are in- 
terested in obtaining a copy. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Two Resolutions From Lucknow 


The World Council of Churches’ Central Committee 
which recently completed its biennial meeting in Luck- 
now, India, took cognizance of the problems of two 
pressing problems of human liberty. Two official reso- 
lutions were relayed to the New York office of the 
World Council via the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, a joint agency of the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council. 

The resolution which dealt with the situation in Co- 
lombia, noted that reports had been received which 
“place beyond reasonable doubt the deplorable fact that 
Protestant Christians in Colombia have been persecuted 
for reasons of their faith and for no other reasons,” 
and that “Protestant believers, including pastors, have 
been injured, killed, church and private property has 
been destroyed, and missionaries have been abused.” 

In the other resolution, regarding South Africa, the 
Central Committee (composed of 90 official representa- 
tives of member churches around the world) received 
the report of the World Council’s General Secretary, 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, who recently visited the area at 
the request of the churches there, and noted the con- 
structive steps being taken by the South African 
Churches. It stated that “The Central Committee gives 
encouragement to all those in South Africa and else- 
where who are laboring for a solution of the racial 
problem in keeping with the Christian Gospel, and calls 
upon all Christians to uphold them in thought and prayer 
and acts of reconciliation.” 

Texts of the two resolutions follow: 


RESOLUTION ON COLOMBIA 
Unanimously adopted by the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, Lucknow, India, 
January 1953 
The Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches has received reports, of whose substantial 
accuracy it is convinced, which place beyond reasonable 
doubt the deplorable fact that Protestant Christians in 
Colombia have been persecuted for reasons of their faith 
and for no other reasons. The evidence in the hands of 
the Committee shows that the local Roman Catholic and 
the Government authorities must bear responsibility for 

failing to restrain and prevent these attacks. 

Protestant believers, including Pastors, have been in- 
jured, killed, church and private property has been 
destroyed, and missionaries have been abused. 

The Central Committee is grateful for steps that have 
already been taken to bring these grave abuses of public 
order to the attention of the Colombian government and 
of other governments as well as to arouse the public 
conscience by reports in the secular and religious press, 
but regrets that no redress has thus far been secured. 

The Central Committee recalls the occasions on which 
the International Missionary Council, the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, and the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs have declared themselves wholly 
against any violation of fundamental human rights and 
freedoms, and also discrimination by any majority 
against a minority. Accordingly it requests that the 
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C.C.I.A., in cooperation with its parent bodies and the 
churches directly concerned, take such further steps as 
may be necessary to secure redress of wholly estab- 
lished grievances and outrages against the Protestant 
minority in Colombia, and a general improvement of 
the present grave position. 

The Central Committee joins the Committee of the 
I.M.C. in expressing earnest and prayerful sympathy 
with our persecuted brethren in their distress, and 
commends them to the comfort of God’s promises in 
Christ and the assistance of the Holy Spirit, that they 
may in His grace and strength continue to be faithful 
witnesses of our Lord and Saviour in the midst of their 
trial. 


RESOLUTION ON SOUTH AFRICA 


Unanimously adopted by the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, Lucknow, India, 
January 1953 


1. The Central Committee receives with gratitude the 
report of the visit to the South African Churches which 
the General Secretary made at its request, and approves 
the recommendations made at the conclusion of this 
report. 

2. The Central Committee is glad to recognize that a 
constructive conversation has begun between the South 
African member Churches and the World Council con- 
cerning the Christian attitude to the problems of rela- 
tionships between the races and lays stress on the de- 
sirability of asking representative non-European Chris- 
tians in South Africa to share in these deliberations. 

3. The Central Committee desires that the conversa- 
tion with the South African Churches be continued and 
considers that for this purpose the full participation of 
the South African Churches in the Commission on 
inter-group relations set up in preparation for the Sec- 
ond Assembly is essential. 

4. The Central Committee gives encouragement to 
all those in South Africa and elsewhere who are labour- 
ing for a solution of the racial problem in keeping with 
the Christian Gospel and calls upon all Christians to 
uphold them in thought and prayer and acts of re- 
conciliation. 

5. The Central Committee would use this opportunity 
to express its strong conviction that the first and fore- 
most contribution which the Churches everywhere can 
and must make to the solution of the race problem is to 
manifest in their own life that in Christ all racial divi- 
sion is overcome and that any policy of enforced segre- 
gation in any aspects of church life is incompatible with 
the very nature of the Church of Christ. 

6. The Central Committee holding strongly the con- 
victions expressed by the First Assembly, affirms that 
all political, social, economic discriminations based on 
the grounds of race wherever they may exist, are con- 
trary to the will of God as expressed in the Christian 
Gospel. Recognizing that existing racial discriminations 
are increasing tension and bitterness in various parts 
of the world, the Committee calls upon the Member 
Churches to engage in the Christian ministry of recon- 
ciliation and to do all in their power to end such dis- 
crimination wherever it exists. 
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organs do in joint study, through their appropriate 
departments or commissions in each country, and 
through the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs? What can the churches do to en- 
courage and support a joint undertaking by spe- 
cialized private bodies like the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, the (American) Council on 
Foreign Relations, and a few corresponding organi- 
zations in other representative countries? What can 
the churches do to encourage quiet, thorough, con- 
tinuing collaboration of good-grade men, set apart 
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by the British, American, and perhaps certain other 
governments, to develop long-term policy in fruitful 
relation to current decisions? Of course, such efforts 
should, on the governmental level, assist the par- 
ticipants to be more useful members of the United 
Nations; but they would seek an atmosphere more 
conducive to productive thought than the clashing 
public forum, and they would try to work at the 
roots of national policies, before they rise into the 
contentions of propaganda and prestige. This gen- 
eral line of approach cannot transmute national 
shortcomings into golden cooperation. But it is plain 
duty in societies that profess devotion to democratic 
procedures. And it could make a real difference in 
developing the better possibilities of public opinion 
and of governmental methods. We have reached the 
time for collaborative thinking on an international 
scale, with no less an objective than over-all policy 
for the free world. 


Formosa has its significance, majestic for glory 
or for tragedy. But woe unto him who fixes his 
gaze on Formosa, or Indo-China, or Kashmir, or 
Iran, or Trieste, or Berlin, in lesser perspective than 
that of mankind; and his vision even at its best, must 
be corrected and enhanced by the perception of his 
free neighbors, if all are to act together for the 
common good. 


M. S. B. 
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on the back of error. Perhaps that is how “God 
maketh the wrath of man to praise Him.” 

It goes without saying, that democracy is not the 
sole or final criterion of the adequacy of a culture 
or truth of a religion. Catholicism, for instance, 
which is not productive of democratic cultures, at 
least not unaided, has some graces of the spirit which 
must be appreciated despite its lacks in relation to 
democracy. Secular democratic societies, on the other 
hand, may preserve freedom and sink into phillistin- 
ism in their preoccupation with the gadgets and 
goods of life. But there is a strong affinity at one 
point between democracy and Christianity: the 
toleration which democracy requires is difficult to 
maintain without Christian humility; and the chal- 
lenges to pretensions of every kind which are fur- 
nished in the give and take of democratic life, are, 
on the other hand, strong external supports for 
the Christian grace of humility which recognizes 
the partial and particular character of everyone’s 
interest and the fragmentary character of every 
human virtue. 
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